THE   PEOPLE   OF   MOSUL

vegetarian. If the child proves to be a bo-* he is
solemnly dedicated to God from his birth, <* T isx;
never allowed to touch meat or flesh of any k-.di.
Should the child unfortunately be a girl, the choice
has to be made again, and great is the disappoint-
ment of the mother, the honour of being the
mother of a Patriarch being much coveted and
prized.

In 1843 these people suffered a terrible massacre
at the hands of the Kurds; 10,000 of them are said
to have perished, and after being hunted from place
to place the Patriarch finally fled for refuge to the
English Consulate at Mosul.

The Jacobite section of the Christian Church in
Mosul is a small one, and so far remains firm totits
old faith, resisting all attempts by the Church of
Rome to effect a union. It, too, has its own
bishop in Mosul, but the Patriarch resides in Mar-
din, where he has many thousands of adherents.
He pays periodical visits to his scattered flock in
Mosul and the surrounding country. They trace
the origin of their name to one Jacob Baradceus,
a Reformer who arose in the sixth century, and
refusing to follow the lead of the other Syrians in
joining the Romish Church, continued in the old
faith, which has since been called by his name (an
alternative name being the Old Syrian Church).

The population of Mosul also consists of Arabs,
Kurds, Yezidees, and Jews.

The Arabs are the original inhabitants of the
desert, who date their descent back to the time of
Shem, the son of Noah. They are divided into
many tribes, of which the most important in Meso-
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